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CHAPTER TWO 


THEORIZING ‘OTHERS’ 


Lisa Kemmerer 


Theories 

The word “theory,” stemming from the Greek “contemplation,” or 
“speculation,” has been part of the English language since at least the 
late 16th century (“Theory”). Theories are tools that help us explain 
or understand the world around us, and ourselves. 

There are many types of theories, “from purely syntactic or “for¬ 
mal” extrapolations of mathematics or logic, to evidence-driven con¬ 
structs typical of the physical sciences, to rational/moral analyses 
found in the social sciences and certain branches of philosophy, and 
to the interpretive principles found in many areas of the arts and 
humanities” (“Theory”). But certain elements are true of all theories. 
For example, all theories are: 

- abstract, 

- expected to be based on reason or logic 

- understood—at least by most theorists—to be distinct from estab¬ 
lished “truths” (“Theory”). 

There are two ways to form theories: with empirical evidence, and 
with philosophical ideas. Philosophical theories contain “statements 
whose truth cannot necessarily be scientifically tested through empir¬ 
ical observation,” but which are based on the use of reason with 
regard to ideas (“Theory”). Furthermore, the truth of any given state¬ 
ment stemming from a theory is relative to that particular theory. 
“Therefore the same statement may be true with respect to one the¬ 
ory and not true with respect to another” (“Theory”). For example, 
if I were to say “The dog is fierce,” it would be impossible to assess 
whether or not this statement is true or false without knowing which 
dog I am talking about, or what I mean in using the term, “fierce.” 
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In contrast with philosophical theories, a scientific theory is an 
analytic structure designed to explain a set of empirical observations. 
A scientific theory does two things: 

1. it identifies this set of distinct observations as a class of phenom¬ 
ena, and 

2. makes assertions about the underlying reality that brings about 
or affects this class. (“Theory”) 

Humans theorize so that we might feel as if we better understand 
ourselves, the world around us, and our place in the universe. We 
theorize about how the mind works in relation to the body, about 
the origins of the universe, and about the development of child- 
parent bonds. We theorize because we do not know, and sometimes 
we theorize because we cannot know, as with theories revolving 
around the origins of the universe. 

Some theories, after a time, enjoy considerable acceptance, in 
which case many people cease to see these ideas as theories, and 
begin to see them as reality. Most people view gravity as a reality, as 
a scientific “truth.” Similarly, most people view biological evolution 
as “truth.” We take these theories for granted because we do not have 
any better competing theory, because we learn about these theories 
when young and uncritical, and because these theories tend to be 
consistent both with reason and experience. For example, with regard 
to evolution, we have seen pictures, or been told about the Galapagos 
finches, or perhaps about skeletal findings like those of “Lucy,” a pri¬ 
mate recently found and named, though she lived many centuries 
ago. 

Sometimes people take the truth of a theory for granted simply for 
the sake of expedience. Sometimes we do so because we prefer to 
have some answers, something to accept as a truth, even if we have 
no way to substantiate that particular theory. We do so even though 
theories sometimes change more often than the phases of the moon. 
Humans often desire to have some theory on which to hang our hat. 
For example, we accept ever-changing medical theories concerning 
nutrition and diet because we —individual members of the commu¬ 
nity—have few dependable ways of knowing what is best nutrition¬ 
ally. Furthermore, we have learned to trust scientists—though they 
have been known to lead us astray. Nonetheless, we tend to believed 
men in white coats if they report that mixed proteins are required for 
sound health; that the egg is the perfect meal, or that meat and dairy 
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are fundamental to sound nutrition. Many of us now know that not 
even one of these statements is true, but some cling to these outdated 
nutritional ideas long after these theories regarding optimal human 
diet and nutrition have been proven wrong. Even though it is some¬ 
what common knowledge that nutritional information regarding 
dairy and flesh products were frequently funded by powerful people 
inside the animal industries, and that these powerful individuals lob¬ 
bied the government in order to have their products listed as basic 
and essential on the food pyramid (Adams 2003, 37). Though many 
of us grew up with this pyramid as our model, some have come to 
learn that an egg a day only increases one’s chance of premature 
death, that the consumption of milk is linked with diabetes and obe¬ 
sity, and that animal protein is linked with heart disease, cancers, 
obesity, and infertility (Dejousse 2008). Consequently, most of us are 
now more cautious about theories posed by those with a vested inter¬ 
est. But how often do we know who stands behind a theory? 

Vested Interests, partiality, and theorizing ‘ Others’ 

Vested interests always put justice and truth at risk. If three people 
have a vested interest in a given inheritance, and one of the three is 
the judge determining who ought to receive the inheritance, justice 
is at risk because the judge has a vested interest, and is likely to be 
partial. Similarly, if the judge in a particular case is engaged to be 
married to a man who is on trial, justice is at risk because the judge 
has both a vested interest and is likely to be partial. 

Vested interests also put theories at risk, yet those who pose theo¬ 
ries almost always have vested interests. This is not to say that all 
theorists are so hopelessly caught up in vested interests that they can¬ 
not be impartial, only that vested interests must always be considered 
a factor when assessing theories, and in fact bias among those who 
theorize tends to be fairly common—most of us focus on a particular 
study for a particular reason. History is replete with embarrassing 
examples of theories rooted in partiality. Heterosexuals developed 
theories about others when they decided that homosexuals were 
“mentally ill and in need of professional medical help” (Regan 124). 
They sought to eliminate “all sexual desires or replac[e] unnatural 
abnormal, homosexual desires with natural, normal heterosexual 
ones through such methods as “abstinence, hypnosis, psychoanalysis, 
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vasectomy, shock treatment, the administration of hormones and 
drugs, castration (in the case of men), hysterectomy (in the case of 
women), lobotomy, and aversion therapies” (Regan 2001, 124). 

Similarly, European Christians, working from Greek models and 
from the notion that they were the most important part of creation, 
proposed theories asserting that the earth—because of humanity - 
was the center of the created universe. Christian thinkers like Thomas 
Aquinas simply gave older, Greek ideas a Christian twist: 

By the Middle Ages, [geocentrism] took on a new power as the phi¬ 
losophy of Aristotle (newly rediscovered in Europe) was wedded to 
Medieval theology in the great synthesis of Christianity and Reason 
undertaken by philosopher-theologians such as Thomas Aquinas. The 
Prime Mover of Aristotle’s universe became the God of Christian the¬ 
ology, the outermost sphere of the Prime Mover became identified with 
the Christian Heaven, and the position of the Earth at the center of it 
all was understood in terms of the concern that the Christian God had 
for the affairs of mankind. (“The Universe”) 

It is interesting how adherents insist that Christianity is God- 
centered, while Christian theories such as those of Aquinas prove to 
be overwhelmingly arrogant in their tendencies to be human-cen¬ 
tered. 

These biased (but once well established) theories have largely gone 
the way of vinyl records and polyester. Ongoing inquiry, with the 
help of advancing technology, has proven such theories wrong¬ 
headed. In fact, if we consider every theory ever established by a 
human being, the vast majority have been discredited and aban¬ 
doned. With hindsight, our theories often seem sadly inadequate, or 
blatantly wrong. Oftentimes our wrongheaded theorize have been 
motivated and shaped by vested interests. Other times, our theories 
are wrong simply because we are limited in what we are able to 
understand. 

Too often we theorize about “others,” as in the case of heterosexu¬ 
als theorizing about homosexuals, or men theorizing about women. 
Most people who have put forward theories about homosexuality 
have been heterosexuals, and most of these theorists have been mark¬ 
edly influenced by Christianity. It such cases we must be leery—even 
suspicious. When humans theorize about “others” our theories are 
most likely to go astray, both because we fail to understand “others,” 
and because there is something that theorizers might gain by theoriz¬ 
ing about “others.” 
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History provides plentiful examples of theories clouded by per¬ 
sonal affiliation and assumed personal interests. 

Slavery 

During a time when slaves had no right to life, no right to property, 
and no right to freedom, a time when slaves could be beaten, sold, 
raped, or murdered, the Caucasian physician, J. H. Van Evrie, wrote 
White Supremacy and Negro Subordination; or, Negroes a Subordinate 
Race and (so-called) Slavery its Normal Condition. 

In this widely read and influential work, Evrie presented docu¬ 
mentation from a study in which he compares brain mass to size of 
body in Caucasians (self) and Africans (“other”). He noted that 
Caucasian brains are comparatively more massive, and theorized 
that, due to smaller brain size, African Americans are innately infe¬ 
rior. He concluded that Africans in the U.S. were not equal to 
Caucasians biologically, and deduced that Africans were incapable of 
learning to read, write, or speak as Caucasians read, write, and speak. 
“They” were assumed incapable of grasping abstract ideas, such as 
morality. Evrie, a strong Christian, theorized that God created 
Caucasians to be superior, to take charge of Africans (Regan 2001, 
113). (Interestingly, his conclusion did not require Caucasians to 
travel to Africa to place all Africans under the superior supervision 
of Caucasians on behalf of the divine, but only to the maintenance of 
slaves in the U.S.) 

Around the same time period as Evrie, Samuel Cartwright, a well- 
regarded Caucasian physician in Louisiana, “discovered” two ail¬ 
ments peculiar to those with dark skin who were native to Africa 
(“other”), Drapetomania and dysthesia ethiopica. The former is man¬ 
ifest in just one symptom, the tendency to run away from one’s own¬ 
ers. The latter, also called “rascality,” was evidenced by “talking back, 
fighting with masters, refusing to work, destroying property, and 
insensibility to pain” (Regan 2001, 115). Cartwright’s demented the¬ 
ory of supposed ailments failed to identify the most likely cause of 
these behaviors: a healthy response to oppression, exploitation, and 
cruel injustice. 

Yet other prominent pre Civil War Caucasian physicians pre¬ 
sented theories to explain why Africans (“other”) were not as 
evolved—were not suited to become physicians or even free citizens. 
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Like Evrie, they rooted their scientific theories in empirical evi¬ 
dence—brain mass and observable behavior. Men who developed 
these theories of “other” gained a solid following among those who 
were in their own racial category, and both the theories and those 
who supported these theories helped to legitimize and maintain slav¬ 
ery. 

Most contemporary readers recognize these theories of “other” as 
self-serving, as evidence of the corruption of power and privilege, as 
spurious and self-interested. We are much less likely than our great 
grandparents would have been to accept these theories. 


Women 

Caucasian males gained much by enslaving Africans and women. 
Carl Vogt, one of the leading European professors in the area of 
natural history wrote that “the grown-up Negro partakes, as regards 
his intellectual faculties, of the nature of the child, the female, and 
the senile White” (Ehrenreich 2005, 129). In both Europe and the 
U.S., women were deprived of the vote, and men passed legislation 
to keep women dependent and powerless: 

[U]pon marriage a woman lost any right to control property that was 
hers prior to the marriage, nor did she have rights to acquire any prop¬ 
erty during marriage. A married woman could not make contracts, 
keep or control her own wages or any rents, transfer property, sell 
property or bring any lawsuit. (“Married”) 

As with Africans, if men were going to continue to maintain their 
elite position of power, they needed theories to justify why individual 
freedoms and democracy could not effectively make women (“other”) 
their political and social equals. Dr. R.R. Coleman, Dr. Edward H. 
Clark, and Dr. G. Stanley Hall, were among the physicians who pre¬ 
sented theories about the proper place of women based on feminine 
biology (Regan 2001, 120). 

Current theories of the day suggested that the human body was a 
closed system in which energies spent to develop one portion of our 
physique deprived other areas (Regan 2001, 120). Developing oneself 
was, therefore, a delicate balancing act. Furthermore, the world was 
understood to be divided into two distinct spheres: public life and 
home life; public life was largely reserved for males, while women 
were relegated to a home life shared with males (Regan 2001, 117). 
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Coleman, Clark, and Hall proposed theories suggesting that 
women were biologically better suited, and therefore most appropri¬ 
ately kept, to home life. They further indicated that, if women wasted 
their energies developing the wrong organs, they would be unable to 
ulfil their primary role: childbearing (Regan 2001, 120-121). Ihev 
put forth theories to explain why women who receive higher educa- 
tion, or who engaged in strenuous physical activities, would not be 
able o fulfil their womanly roles-they would be barren because such 
misplaced endeavours would reduce a woman’s reproductive ener- 
gies. R.R. Coleman of Alabama wrote: 

Women beware. You are on the brink of destruction: You have hitherto 
been engaged in crushing your waists; now you are attempting to cul- 

aTof t y he U L r |l ,n ' ' U h3Ve bCen T erdy dandng 311 night in the foul 
° f ball-room; now you are beginning to spend your mornings 

in the study _You have been incessantly stimulating your emotion wifh 

concerts and operas, with French plays, and French novels; now you 

are exerting your understanding to learn Greek, and solve propositions 

um?' eW T; SdenCC P ronounce s that the woman who studies is 
lost! (Ehrenreich 2005, 141). 

Men, who were deemed biologically suited to work outside the home 
were told by the latest theorists that it was prudent for them foster 
oth their intellect and their physique. The same theorists told 
women ( other ) that they were biologically suited for childbirth 
and that they ought, therefore, to remain inside the home. Males’ 
theorizing about women (“others”) determined that women ought 
to stay m the home and avoid education and sports-leaving public 
spheres exclusively to men-and focus on bearing and raising chil- 
dren, and tending the home. 

Women were encouraged to forgo higher learning and rigorous 
activities based on theories, developed by men, who had come to 
relieved that women would destroy their reproductive abilities, and 
he left barren and bereft of children, should they stray from their 
rightful roles (Regan 2001, 120-121). These handy male theorizers 
documented the fact that women who received higher education 
married later, if at all, and had less children (Regan 2001, 118). 

mpirical, scientific studies conclusively demonstrated that only 28% 
of college educated women married, compared with 80% among 
women who did not attend college (Ehrenreich 2005, 141). For men 
t eorizing “other,” this was not an indication that educated women 
preferred not to tie themselves to a man, but rather that education 
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had destroyed their chances of marriage. For many women, this was 
a terrifying possibility, and the fear and dread that was intended to 
keep women in their place was extremely effective (Ehrenreich 2005, 
143). (New studies demonstrate that every “year of a mother’s educa¬ 
tion corresponds to 5-10% lower mortality rates for children under 
5. Every three years of additional education correlates with up to one 
child fewer per woman” (Population 2007, 2). New theories, many of 
which women were involved in, suggest that educated women are 
better able to make their own choices about reproduction—which is 

good, not bad—and that they therefore often choose to have fewer 
children, if any.) 

To support earlier, patriarchal theories about women’s biology as 
centered on her ovaries, requiring her to stay home, male physicians 
discovered ’ that women’s brains were smaller—that their brains 
were not “intended” to be a primary feature in a woman’s body or the 
center of her life (Regan 2001, 120). In contrast, the Caucasian male 
brain proved that Caucasian males were the most intelligent, and 
therefore best equipped to hold power and make decisions. A wom¬ 
an’s intelligence need not be great to tend homes, raise children, and 
keep obedience to one’s husband, and this was clearly the rightful 
role of such small-brained humans. 

While the theories of people like Coleman, Clark, and Hall now 
seem downright bizarre, these theories were deemed legitimate in 
their day (Regan 2001). These doctors in white coats conducted stud¬ 
ies, observed and documented empirical evidence, assessed data, and 
only then developed theories. They felt that they had reached sound 
conclusions based on solid evidence. To patriarchal physicians exam¬ 
ining female others, for men who had something to gain by keep¬ 
ing women under their power and control, their gathered evidence 
was convincing, their conclusions logical. At a time when women 
could not vote, divorce, or retain legal custody of children, when 
women bequeathed all property to husbands through the act of mar¬ 
riage and were barred from most professions, physicians collected 
and presented hard evidence to support patriarchy, the status quo, 
and to defend their own power and privilege. 


Contemporary Examples of Theorizing ‘Others’ 

m each of the above cases, those in power (those making the rules, 
those with a vested interest in maintaining personal privilege and 
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power) developed theories about “others.” These “others” were under 
their patriarchal power, and their theories worked to defend and 
justify Caucasian male privilege and power. 

Have human beings changed radically since the days of Evrie and 
Coleman, when a woman’s education was implicated in the shrinking 
of her uterus, when African slaves who sought freedom were diag¬ 
nosed with “rascality”? Unfortunately, people in power are still spit¬ 
ting out theories designed to defend and justify their domination. 

In 2005, Lawrence Summers, president of Harvard University, 
“questioned how much of a role discrimination plays in the dearth of 
female professors in science and engineering at elite universities” 
(Bombardieri 2005). Summers focused on “unproven research into 
genetics and ‘aptitude’,” “research showing that girls are less likely to 
score top marks than boys in standardized math and science tests” 
(Dobbs 2005). In light of this “evidence,” he theorized about possible 
reasons for this dearth of women in top academic positions in science 
and engineering. His theory was rooted in the science of biology: 
genetics and child rearing. 

Like the physicians of earlier generations, Summers justified the 
status quo, which favors his gender, by pointing to female biology. 
He did not acknowledge that his privilege and power as a white male 
in a patriarchal culture—rather than his biology—had disposed him 
to higher education and a privileged occupation. And he made sure 
that his theory was put into action: The number of women offered 
tenured positions dropped significantly under his leadership. “Of the 
32 offers of tenure made by Harvard’s Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
[under his watch], four went to women” (Dobbs 2005). During the 
2003-04 academic year, just 13% of available faculty positions in the 
Arts and Sciences were offered to women at Harvard (“Senior”). 

In 1994, Charles Murray and Professor Richard }. Herrnstein (yet 
another Harvard affiliate likely enjoying a life of privilege) published 
The Bell Curve. This controversial book looked to genetic differences 
in intelligence and aptitude to better understand social problems, and 
to propose possible solutions. These two Caucasian men began their 
work with several key assumptions: 

- IQ tests measure intelligence, 

- intelligence is substantially heritable (no less than 40 percent and 
no more than 80 percent), and 
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IQ tests are not demonstrably biased against social, economic, eth¬ 
nic, or racial groups. 

This latter assumption is particularly interesting, as it ignores formi¬ 
dable research that has indicated strong cultural bias in administered 
tests (Beatty 2008). Given this problem, the first assumption is also 
called into question. While Murray and Herrnstein acknowledge the 
ongoing debate over the importance of environment influences on 
the IQ gap between races, The Bell Curve is based on the assumption 
that IQ is genetic, posing an argument for biological determinism in 
which those who are poor, undereducated, or unemployed are in 
such unfortunate circumstances due to their biological nature—their 
innate inferiority. 

In their study, Murray and Herrnstein note that “African- 
Americans typically earn IQ scores one full standard deviation below 
those of white Americans” (Beatty 2008). Though this gap has nar¬ 
rowed by about 3 IQ points, Murray and Herrnstein do not attrib¬ 
uted this change to increased opportunities and less oppression, but 
to an increase in the lowest scores among Caucasian Americans 
(Beatty 2008). 

Murray and Herrnstein admit that Asians tend to have a higher IQ 
than Caucasians, but are quick to point out that the IQ of the average 
immigrant is now only 95, which is lower than the national average. 
Ihey also note that these low IQ immigrants are “less brave, less hard 
working, less imaginative, and less self-starting than many of the 
immigrant groups of the past” (Beatty 2008). According to Murray 
and Herrnstein s theorizing, this influx of lower IQ immigrants 
( other ) is directly linked with a host of contemporary social prob¬ 
lems, including poverty, lack of education, unemployment, divorce, 
“illegitimate” children, welfare dependency, crime, and political apa¬ 
thy (Beatty). While Caucasians continue to hold a solid majority, 
apparently they are not to blame. 

Not surprisingly, this theory leads these highly privileged authors 
to a conclusion that will favor those who are in their category—the 
highly privileged. They argue for biological determinism, and advo¬ 
cate for putting more money into “gifted” programs, while dropping 
affirmative action. Affirmative action, they argue, puts those with a 
lower IQ (“others”) into positions where more intelligent students 
and employees (self) might otherwise—and ought—to be placed. 
Murray and Herrnstein maintain that those who are already on top 
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of the social hierarchy (Caucasians) belong at the top, and offer these 
individuals ample opportunities to foster and further advance their 
own potential, further enhancing their personal power and privilege. 


Theories about ‘other’ animals 

Theories posed by Caucasian men regarding Africans and women 
have at least sometimes been flagrantly biased in favor of Caucasian 
males, yet many of these theories have been taken seriously not only 
by scientists and scholars, but also by the masses. 

Theorizing others” is inherently dangerous, especially when those 
in power—those with the education and positions that lead them to 
theorize—develop theories about “others” from whom they have 
much to gain. If a man develops a theory about women while his wife 
is at home tending his children and their home for free while he 
earns degrees and prestige, there is a strong indication that his theo¬ 
ries will support this highly advantageous arrangement. Similarly, if 
a Caucasian who enslaves Africans develops a theory about Africans, 
her views are likely to be partial, and her conclusions suspect. 
Caucasian males in power have had much to gain by presenting the¬ 
ories about “other” individuals suggesting that they are not biologi¬ 
cally suited to rule, not suited to share their privileges, whether in 
reference to “other” races or “other”-than-males. 

Not surprisingly, we have developed scores of theories about dogs, 
pigs, and brook trout that defend our right to use these “others” as 
we please. Our theories of language, sentience, intelligence, thought, 
reason, communication, community, learning ability, and ethics 
focus on our superiority, suggesting that we rightly exploit these “oth¬ 
ers.” For example, researchers failed in their first attempts to teach 
chimpanzees to speak, then concluded that chimps did not have lin¬ 
guistic ability, that they lacked the cognitive mechanisms necessary 
for all but the most basic forms of communication (“Language”). 
Theorists leaped from these initial forays into communication with 
chimpanzees to theorize that language is the exclusive realm of 
human beings, and that language is a critical defining human charac¬ 
teristic. No other primate (or any other species) was tested, yet the 
conclusion encompassed all nonhuman species. 

It has since been discovered that chimps lack the physiology for 
human verbal speech, but can communicate very effectively with sign 
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language (not to mention communicating very well with one 
another). We are now finding—and admitting—that whales, apes, 
dolphins, and vervet monkeys, have complex forms of communica¬ 
tion (Dawkins 1993, 23.-24, Warren 1997, 53). 

[Vervet] monkeys are able to pick up subtleties in their grunts that 
completely escape the human ear. To a human, a grunt is a grunt is a 
grunt. It takes technological aids in the form of tape recorders and 
sound spectrographs to show that, as far as the monkeys are concerned, 
there is far more to it than that. ... We still do not fully understand 
what it is that the monkeys are responding to or exactly how they 
manage to detect the differences between the grunts. But do it they 
clearly do, and they leave their human observers slightly baffled. 
(Dawkins 1993, 23-24) 

Not only did we fail to test other species, but we smugly assumed 
that our elite linguistic status somehow justified our tyrannical 
exploitation of other creatures. This despite the fact that precious few 
(if any) contemporary ethicists considered language a necessary con¬ 
dition for moral standing—this initial assessment is now broadly 
recognized as blatant humanocentrism (Orlans 1998, 150). But the 
lingering effects of such theories are not so easily eradicated. In dis¬ 
cussions exploring our exploitation of nonhumans, people still com¬ 
monly defend human exploitation of cattle and pigs based on our 
“unique” use of language, sometimes focusing on syntax. Precisely 
what language, or syntax, has to do with the morality of exploitation 
remains unclear (even to those who pose this argument)—but none¬ 
theless, it remains somewhat common to pose this now archaic argu¬ 
ment. 

While language theories defending human supremacy have largely 
been discredited, a host of new theories have taken up where lan¬ 
guage theorists left off, working to define human beings as distinct 
from all other animals with the hidden agenda of justifying human 
supremacy, dominion, and exploitation. Mental abilities remain a 
particularly popular focus. 

Rene Descartes (1596-1650) is perhaps the most notorious exam¬ 
ple of a prominent thinker who presented a theory designed to bol¬ 
ster human privilege and power at the expense of dogs, rats, and any 
other nonhuman. By using reason and his Christian faith, he theo¬ 
rized that other species could neither think nor feel (Rachels 2007, 
158). Vivisectionists and other exploiters were quick to accepted 
Descartes’ theory (Descartes 1955, 115). 
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Needless to say, this vision of reality has had fateful consequences for 
our world. There is an apocryphal story told about some of the follow¬ 
ers of Rene Descartes, who, on the banks of the Seine River in Paris, 
would nail dogs to wooden boards, cut them open, and watch them 
bark and writhe. They would exclaim: “Isn’t this wonderful? What mar¬ 
vellous machines! You do something to them, and predictably they 
start barking and writhing, almost on cue!” If the human mind is the 
sole reality, and the so-called physical world unreal, an inert, lifeless 
machine, it is easy to see how the barking and writhing would not be 
seen as manifestations and responses to pain (Muray 2010). 

Many scientists and students of anatomy and physiology, content 
with Descartes’ theory, came to believe that the physique which they 
clearly believed to be analogous to their own, this crying and wounded 
dog, felt no pain, and therefore could be exploited to human ends 
without the slightest twinge of guilt. 

While these blinded theorists were unable to detect the monumen¬ 
tal flaws in their thought processes, contemporary thinkers have 
managed to chuck this theory onto the pile with linguistic theories of 
human supremacy over nonhumans. Most people now agree that 
intelligence, like language, cannot be used to justify exploitation— 
and this is our main interest. Inasmuch as a lack of intelligence is not 
generally considered a legitimate reason to exploit another human 
being, how can it be a legitimate reason to exploit a dog or goat? 
Human intelligence clearly provides us with all that is necessary to 
exploit “others,” but intelligence (or a lack thereof) cannot justify 
exploitation. 

[I]intelligence allows us to control, vanquish, dominate, and destroy 
all other creatures. If this is the case, it is power that puts us on top of 
the pyramid. But if power provides grounds for including or excluding 
creatures from the scope of moral concern, we have essentially accepted 
the legitimacy of the thesis that “might makes right” and have, in a real 
sense, done away with all morality altogether. If we do accept this the¬ 
sis, we cannot avoid extending it to people as well, and it thus becomes 
perfectly moral for Nazis to exterminate the Jews, muggers to prey on 
old people, the majority to oppress the minority, and the government 
to do as it sees fit to any of us. Furthermore, as has often been pointed 
out, it follows from this claim that if an extraterrestrial alien civilization 
were intellectually, technologically, and militarily superior to us, it 
would be perfectly justified in enslaving or eating or exterminating 
human beings (Rollin 1981, 8). 

Sadly, while Descartes is a particularly flagrant example, he has 
not been the exception to the rule. Our vested interest in exploiting 
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nonhumans persists, and so we continually ask: In what ways are we 
unique, and how does our unique status justify our ongoing and 
extensive exploitation of pigeons and pigs, carp and capuchins? 

Perhaps, knowing that neither lack of language skills nor lesser 
intelligence can rightly justify exploitation, theorists turned to moral¬ 
ity itself. Their thinking: If deer and chickens have no morality, how 
can we be obliged to treat them morally? If they cannot return the 
favor, why should we be held accountable to them? 

Iheorists assumed that ethics, like language, was an exclusively 
human phenomenon though the preponderance of research now 
indicates that differences between species are a matter of degree, not 
kind—morality (like language) might be different, but it is likely to 
exist in other species if it exists in human beings. 

Evolutionary theory supports this conclusion, as does empirical 
evidence. A minimal definition of ethics entails a system of behav¬ 
ioural norms that generates expectations of behavior and punishes 
deviance (“Community”). Many different species comply with social 
expectations, and suffer social punishments for infringements. For 
instance, the vampire bat displays “decision-making . . . what looks 
like a system of morality based on the principle of reciprocation, 
coupled with sanctions against those [who] do not live up to their 
obligations (Dawkins 1993, 57). Many households have more than 
one dog, and all but the most unobservant human will have noticed 
that dogs have pack morality. Some behaviors are unacceptable, and 
punishment follows swiftly for infringements. Marc Bekoff, who 
has studied and written on animal morality extensively, notes that 
[d]ogs, coyotes, and wolves are fast learners when it comes to fair 
play .... There are serious sanctions when they breach the trust of 
their friends and these penalties might indeed become public infor¬ 
mation if others see an individual cheating his companions” (Bekoff 
2006, 142). lhose who grow up around horses also observe this sense 
of right and wrong, and the swift punishment that is meted out as 
part of herd behavior. Based on recorded observations, the same 
seems to be true of other primates, felines, insects, and perhaps a host 
of lesser-observed species (“Inside”). Many creatures are genetically 
wired with a propensity for establishing and maintaining morality, 
especially animals like humans and sheep, who tend to live in com¬ 
munities. Likely, all creatures that live in community have morals 
that foster community, yet not even one of our accepted moral theo¬ 
ries reflects this (rather obvious) likelihood. 
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Instead, our moral theories explicitly exclude nonhumans. Social 
Contract theory proposes that those who are not within the moral 
community are not protected by the moral community. Those who 
cannot participate in a social contract—a moral agreement—are 
excluded (Rachels 2007, 158). Of course the authors of this theory 
were well aware that only human beings can participate in a human 
moral agreement—yet another example of a thinly veiled attempt to 
justify our power and control over the bodies and lives of cattle, cats, 
zebras, rattle snakes, and turkeys. 

Our theories about “other” animals have almost always proven to 
be an embarrassment. Recently Dawkins wrote that “we now know 
that these three attributes—complexity, thinking and minding about 
the world—are also present in other species. The conclusion that 
they, too, are consciously aware is therefore compelling” (Dawkins 
1993, 177). Are theorists really still wondering if dogs and dolphins 
are consciously aware? Apparently so. 

Even the most well known philosopher of animal liberation, Peter 
Singer, failed to present a moral theory devoid of human bias. In his 
theory, mind figures prominently, and he therefore presents a moral 
theory that continues to favor human beings. Such assessments, and 
the theories they foster, say more about the nature of science—and 
about human nature—than they do about hippopotami, donkeys, or 
ducks. We are inherently partial ; we have a huge vested interest in 
exploiting sheep and turkeys, mice and rats, and every other living 
being. We want to eat them, experiment on them, wear their skins, 
and use them for entertainment. With so much at stake, human the¬ 
ories regarding “other” animals must are highly likely to be partial. 
Any theory that cannot meet the requirement of impartiality, is inher¬ 
ently suspect (Rachels 2007, 13-14). 

When assessing and comparing animals (including humans) 
across species, theorists have tended to focus on prized and highly 
developed human attributes, then compare these prized and highly 
developed human attributes with the same attribute in “other” crea¬ 
tures, inevitably affirming our general sense that we are superior. Not 
only do we choose attributes at which we excel, but we have an 
unspoken motive: “For a variety of economic, religious, or other ide¬ 
ological reasons, it has been important to many people to insist on an 
unbridgeable gulf between humans and animals” (Dupre 1996, 331). 

Many humans are interested in establishing and maintaining an 
“unbridgeable gap” between humans and “other” animals, some way 
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of self-defining that justifies our sense of hierarchy in which we stand 
on top of all other species, excluding these “others” from the moral 
community, allowing us to exploit “them.” 

What Theorizing about “ Other ” Justifies 

Humans in power, those with a vested interest in maintaining posi¬ 
tions of power, have a tendency to be partial and unjust when theo¬ 
rizing about “others” whom they exploit. Recognizing this theorist’s 
tendency is critical to any assessment of the value and viability of 
theorizing about “other” animals. Based on our own track record, 
we have every reason to be suspicious of our ability to theorize justly 
about “other” animals. 

If we are to theorize about nonhuman animals, we must understand 
what is at stake—both for humans and for nonhumans. Theories are 
likely to justify the status quo—our sense of human superiority that 
justifies our domination and exploitation of “other” creatures. The 
suffering that humans now legally cause to nonhumans in contem¬ 
porary Western nations is horrific, and it has long been justified via 
human theories about “others”—about nonhuman minds, sentience, 
culture, language, and/or the divine will. In any case, we feel that our 
exploitation of these “others” is justified. And to understand the 
depth of concerns that revolve around any question of theorizing 
about “others,” we must understand what our theories have brought 
to the table. This section explores our exploitation of just a two spe¬ 
cies in just one industry—animal agriculture. 

Factory Farming 1 

Many people are of the opinion that animals are generally well cared 
for in animal industries, that laws protect animals, and that it is in 
the industry’s best interest to treat other creatures well. Nothing 


1 the information included in this section can be found on many websites, 
including VIVA! USA (http://www.vivausa.org/visualmedia/index.html), PETA 
(http://www.petatv.com/), HSUS (http://video.hsus.org/), PCRM (http://www.pcrm. 
org/resources/), Farm Sanctuary (http://www.farmsanctuary.org/mediacenter/vid 
eos. html), and Vegan Outreach (http://www.veganoutreach.org/whyvegan/animals. 
html), to name just a few. Information on dairy cattle and laying hens was taken 
from the following sites: HSUS Factory Farming Campaign (http://www.hsus.org/ 
farm/resources/research/welfare/welfare_overview.html#76), farmsanctuarys Facto 
ryFarming.com (http://www.farmsanctuary.org/issues/factoryfarming/), and VIVA! 
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could be farther from the truth. No federal laws regulate the treat¬ 
ment of animals raised for meat, eggs, or milk, and almost all cus¬ 
tomary agricultural practices, no matter how painful, are exempt 
from animal cruelty statutes. In the animal industries, welfare takes 
a back seat to economic interests. Animals are not viewed as indi¬ 
viduals when they are exploited by factory farmers, they are viewed 
as units of production— a live-stock.” The cost of veterinary care, the 
cost of housing, and the cost of feed are all weighed against profits: 
Profits are the purpose and the guiding principle in animal agricul¬ 
ture, not individuals. 

In this section I explore “dairy” cattle to help readers understand 
why our self-serving theories, which have horrendous affects on 
“other” animals must be subject to rigorous scrutiny. 


“Dairy" Cattle and the Veal Industry 

Cows, like humans and other mammals, only lactate after giving 
birth. In order to produce milk, cows are artificially impregnated 
every year. They carry their young for ten months, then their calves 
are taken shortly after birth. Cows—like most mothers try desper¬ 
ately to protect and keep their offspring. They bawl for days after 
their calves are stolen. 

What happens to these calves? The veal industry exists because of 
the dairy industry, and was created to take advantage of an abundant 
supply of unwanted male calves. If you support the dairy industry by 
purchasing dairy, you help to create and support the veal industry. 

Male “dairy” calves are either killed shortly after birth and sold as 
‘bob’ veal for low-quality meals (such as frozen TV dinners), or they 
are chained by the neck in a two-by-five foot wooden crate, where 
they are unable to turn, and where they can neither stretch or lie 
down comfortably. The veal industry confines one million calves in 
these small crates annually, feeding them a liquid milk substitute that 
is deficient in iron and fiber, designed to create an anemic, light- 
colored flesh that is prized as veal. Veal calves are usually slaughtered 
when they are just four months old. 

Life is no better for the mother cows. With their calves gone, milk¬ 
ing machines are attached to the cow s teats morning and evening. 
Dairy cows endure mechanized milking for ten out of twelve months 

USA Guides (http://www.vivausa.org/activistresources/guides/murdershewrotel. 

htm#). 
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per year (including seven months of their nine-month pregnancies). 

jenetic manipulation and dietary controls cause extraordinary and 
unnatural milk output. Cows naturally produce just over two tons of 
milk per year, but Bovine Growth Hormone (BGH/BST) has 
increased milk flow so that cows now provide as much as thirty tons 
ot milk annually, enough for ten calves. One-in-five factory farmed 

dairy cows secrete pus from her udders, which invariably mixes 
with her milk. 

« Cow f are so exhausted by the dairy process that they are often 

spent, and sent to slaughter, after four or five years of repeated 
impregnation, birth, and constant milking. (Those few cows who 
escape the animal industries and find their way to sanctuaries can live 
upwards of twenty years.) Most cows are pregnant when they are 
slaughtered “Dairy” cattle are not considered to have high quality 
flesh (largely because most “beef’ cattle are slaughtered at a much 
younger age, when their flesh is tender). The flesh of “dairy” cattle is 
used for soup, burgers, or processed foods. 

Those who believe that they do not support slaughter by consum- 
mg dairy products are mistaken: Both “dairy” calves and their moth- 
ers are slaughtered for human consumption at a young age Cows 
exploited by the dairy industry suffer for many years at the hands of 
capitalists who impregnate them, steal their young and then their 
mi k, and ultimately send them off to slaughter—capitalizing on their 
reproductive abilities, their nursing milk, and finally their bodies In 
the dairy industry, cows suffer for years, while their calves are among 
the most mistreated and neglected of all factory farmed animals 
When making changes in diet, please do not become a vegetarian 
who consumes more dairy products, it is better to cut back on all 
animal products to avoid adding economic support to the dairy 
industry to avoid contributing to and encouraging the suffering of 
cows and their calves. b 

Slaughter 

Legislation offers only minimal protection for animals sent to slaugh¬ 
ter Mammals are supposed to be “stunned” (rendered unconscious) 
e ore they are killed (federal Humane Slaughter Act, 1958), but 
s aughter, like most businesses, is shaped and driven by economic 
regulators. In the slaughterhouse, the quicker each animal is killed, 
the higher the profit margin. Time is money. Workers must be paid 
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for their time, and while one animal’s body is on the dismemberment 
line, no other body can be processed. Consequently, economics 
encourage speed, which often makes effective stunning impossible. 
A USDA survey concluded that stunning was either “unacceptable” 
or a “serious problem” in 36 percent of sheep and pig slaughter¬ 
houses, and 64 percent of cattle slaughterhouses. (Even more remark¬ 
able, chickens, turkeys, ducks—every species of poultry—is exempt 
from the federal Humane Slaughter Act. In the U.S. slaughterhouse 
industry, 90 percent of those killed for food are birds.) 

Downers 

Transporting animals to slaughter is a rough business. Like all aspects 
of our animal industries, methods are dictated by a cost-analysis, and 
what is cheapest is seldom what is best for the animal being trans¬ 
ported. As a result, animals arrive at slaughter exhausted, thirsty, 
hungry, and terrified, and many also arrived injured. Some are unable 
to stand or walk. 

The meat industry calls animals who arrive at the slaughterhouse 
too sick or injured to rise or move, “downers.” 100,000 factory farmed 
cattle arrive at slaughter injured, or too dispirited to walk, and these 
individuals are kicked, beaten, or forcibly dragged from transport 
trucks (Kirchheimer). Undercover investigators have repeatedly doc¬ 
umented downed animals being kicked, beaten, pushed with bulldoz¬ 
ers, and dragged from transport trucks with ropes or a chain. These 
animals are often fully conscious, in pain, and bellowing pitifully. 
(Please view undercover footage.) 

While the plight of “dairy” cattle and their calves may seem par¬ 
ticularly brutal and unjust, the situation for fish, chickens, pigs, and 
cattle is no better. I encourage readers to explore undercover footage 
taken of these industries, which can be accessed online. 2 


2 To understand the moral and spiritual importance of this topic, it is important 
to view undercover footage that reveals exactly what is happening behind the scenes, 
when those who deal with animals think that no one else is watching. Undercover 
footage can be found on many websites. For US footage visit Mercy for Animals at 
http://www.mercyforanimals.org/ and Compassion Over Killing at http://www.colc. 
net/. For Canadian footage, visit www.cetfa.com and www.defendhorses.org. For 
Australian footage, visit Animals Australia http://www.animalsaustralia.org/. For 
European footage, visit Vief Pfoten (Four Paws) for Western European footage at 
http://www.vier-pfoten.org/website/output.php, L214 for footage from France at 
http://www.l214.com/, Eyes on Animals http://eyesonanimals.com/ and Varkens in 
Nood http://www.varkensinnood.nl/ for footage from The Netherlands, and for an 
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Theorizing Self 

White men once theorized that Africans were innately incapable of 
equality, of being granted freedom, of morality. For centuries, 
Caucasian male theories have defended their own thinly veiled self- 
interests, and have helped to maintain the status quo, a society where 
Caucasian men held power and privilege while African Americans 
worked hard for pitifully little, and enjoyed few privileges. Men 
around the world have relentlessly theorized about the nature of 
women, about the feminine mind and body, about childbirth and 
menstruation, and about women’s rightful role in society; male the- 
orizers have generally concluded that women rightly tend homes and 
raise children, rather than selling cars or building bridges. Theories 
developed by those in power about “others,” those who are not in 
power, have tended to be partial and biased, selfish and self-serving, 
and they have greatly harmed “others.” 

With regard to animals, humans have theorized that language, rea¬ 
son, ethics—even sentience and consciousness—were the exclusive 
gifts of human beings. Such theories were popular because they 
stroked our egos, and granted us privileges, excluding “others” from 
equal moral consideration—often from any moral consideration. 
When evidence eventually demonstrated that theories about “others” 
were based on faulty assumptions or incorrect data, those in power 
nonetheless generally maintained their exploitative behavior toward 
the “other,” and often continued to quote the same discredited data 
and theories. For example, theories indicating that cattle and chick¬ 
ens are insentient and lack consciousness have been soundly and 
roundly discredited, yet we still brand and castrate cattle without 
anesthesia, and slaughter chickens with no requirement that they first 
be rendered unconscious. When theorizer’s theories about “others” 
(theories that support their own superiority) are discredited, those 
who theorize, those who are in power, most often simply shift 
ground. For example, someone might argue that, even if dolphins can 


overall view, Compassion in World Farming at http://www.ciwf.org.uk/. I highly rec¬ 
ommend these two short online videos: http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=vCX7f_ 
slCA4 and http://www.petatv.com/tvpopup/Prefs.asp?video=mym2002. 

More broadly, visit PETA (http://www.petatv.com/), HSUS (http://video.hsus. 
org/), VIVA! USA (http://www.vivausa.org/visualmedia/index.html) (or VIVA! UK), 
PCRM (http://www.pcrm.org/resources/), Farm Sanctuary (http://www.farmsanc 
tuary.org/mediacenter/videos.html), and Vegan Outreach (http://www.veganout 
reach.org/whyvegan/animals.html). 
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communicate, they do not use syntax, and we can therefore use them 
for entertainment. Or they might say, even if chimpanzees have con¬ 
sciousness, they do not have self- consciousness, so we can use them 
for vivisection. Or an exploiter hoping to maintain their privilege 
might argue that, even if hogs do have morality, they cannot sign 
onto a social contract with human beings, and we can therefore con¬ 
sume them. (I have personally heard each of these arguments posed— 
many times). Whether or not theories about the natures of “others” 
stand the test of time, whether or not these theories are rooted in 
reason, they have proven both appealing and tenacious. 

Theories can be a worthy indulgence—even valuable. Theorizing is 
an practice that I have often enjoyed, and am enjoying even as I 
write. But we must learn from our mistakes: We must accept that 
there are situations in which theories are inappropriate—namely, 
theorizing “others.” 

Those who theorize too often theorized about “others,” represent¬ 
ing them for our purposes. Theorizers, like all human beings, have 
vested interests. We are partial. Therefore we should not theorize 
about those whom we consider to be “other,” or about those who are 
under our power. To do so is to ignore history, and to greatly risk 
both the viability of theorizing, and justice itself. 

If powerful aliens were to descend, and identify humans as exploit¬ 
able “others,” if they confined, deprived, and killed us for their pur¬ 
pose, would we want them to theorize about our nature, our minds, 
or our moral status? Would we trust their philosophizing about who 
we are? Would we want them to determine our abilities and propen¬ 
sities, and ultimately our fate? 

We ought not to theorize about “others.” 

Does this mean that we can never theorize about pigs and ducks? 
Does it mean that we can never theorize about African Americans 
unless we are African American? Or about women, unless we are 
women? The answer to this question rests in our ability to look in the 
mirror. Can a Caucasian male find a black woman when he looks in 
the mirror? Can we find a duck when we look in the mirror? If we 
cannot, then we must not theorize about those who remain “other.” 
If we can, then our theories must reflect an understanding that we 
and they are one. 

Ultimately, pigs and turkeys are not “other” any more than African 
Americans and women are “other” for Caucasian male theorizers. 
People and pigs become “other” when we wish to treat them dif- 
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ferently from how we would wish to be treated. If we can look into 
the bright eyes of a calf and see into a mirror—if we can see in this 
individual a person—complete with interests, hopes, and fears—not 
unlike ourselves, then our theorizing is likely to have a greater degree 
of validity. If we theorize about self whenever we theorize about fish 
or a dice snake, crab-eating mongoose, or killifish, our theories are 
more likely to be grounded in reality—the reality that there is no 
“other,” the reality that we are all animals, and therefore are funda¬ 
mentally alike, particularly in morally relevant ways, such as our abil¬ 
ity to suffer and our innate desire to live without suffering. 

If Caucasians had seen themselves in the slaves they exploited—if 
they had recognized that Africans and Caucasians are humans, and 
therefore both are fundamentally alike, particularly in morally rele¬ 
vant ways, such as our ability to suffer and our innate desire to live 
without suffering, it would have been unlikely that theorists would 
have tried to justify slavery. Had men seen themselves in the women 
they trapped at home with a litter of children, they would not have 
supposed that women were naturally suited to homelife, or that they 
should be denied a life outside the home or equal say in matters of 
importance to them. Had Descartes seen himself in a dog, he would 
never have supposed that the dog’s cries were mechanical, and had 
no connection to sensations. If we could see ourselves in hens, cattle, 
and pigs currently trapped on our factory farms, we would not sup¬ 
pose that eating eggs, drinking milk, or eating flesh could be justified. 
Those who look at another human being, or another animal, and see 
“other” must not theorize about those “others.” 

Conclusion 

[Theories] are abstract and conceptual, and to this end they are never 
considered right or wrong. Instead, they are supported or challenged 
by observations in the world. They are “rigorously tentative”, meaning 
that they are proposed as true but expected to satisfy careful examina¬ 
tion to account for the possibility of faulty inference or incorrect obser¬ 
vation. Sometimes theories are falsified, meaning that an explicit set of 
observations contradicts some fundamental assumption of the theory, 
but more often theories are revised to conform to new observations, 
by restricting the class of phenomena the theory applies to or changing 
the assertions made. Sometimes a theory is set aside by scholars be¬ 
cause there is no way to examine its assertions analytically; these 
may continue on in the popular imagination until some means of 
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examination is found which either refutes or lends credence to the 

theory (“Theory). 

Theories are “rigorously tentative” and yet—even when a theory has 
been found to be flawed, it “may continue on in the popular imagi¬ 
nation.” When people theorize about “other,” there is often “no way 
to examine [our] assertions analytically.” Some people still believe 
and assert that African Americans are intellectually inferior. Some 
people still believe that a woman’s biology rightly places her in the 
home, raising children. Many people continue to believe that only 
humans have language, only humans have the ability to reason, and 
only humans are guided by moral codes. How might we conclusively 
prove what transpires in the minds of “other” individuals—whether 
“other” primates or “other” species? 

Theorizing, our search for answers in a world filled with unknowns, 
sometimes yields wonderful and important information—informa¬ 
tion that is critical to how we understand our world and how we live 
in our world, and which aids us in a host of ways. Other times, theo¬ 
ries are the product of vested interests and partiality, especially when 
humans theorize about “others.” In these instances, we often do great 
damage with our theorizing. If we are to theorize about oxen and 
sheep, then we must theorize about self. 

But theorizing self is perhaps not the most appropriate response. 
Today, what we need—and what cattle and mice, turkeys and pigs, 
Gobi jerboas and water opossums need from us—is not theorizing 
“others,” but a change of heart and a change of lifestyle. If we are to 
save ourselves, our planet, and these many individuals, we must see 
and accept our commonality with all creatures and stop posing 
theories that begin with an assumption of critical difference. Because 
we have been unable to theorize justly about “others,” it is time to 
dispense with theories and rediscover empathy, compassion, and 
common sense—of course pigs and cats think and suffer, have per¬ 
sonalities and volition. Those who would suggest otherwise hold the 
burden of proof. 

At this critical moment on our threatened planet, it is time to 
bring change through personal choices rather than ponder possibili¬ 
ties. After all, just in the time that I have taken to write this paper 
about theories, billions of farmed animals have been killed at the 
hands of a greedy and exploitative humanity. This paper did not save 
them, nor will it save the ones who will be killed tomorrow. 
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Thus far, human theories have been unable to stop the suffering 
and premature death for Latvian brown cows and white-tailed deer, 
and many of our theories have encouraged our exploitation and kill¬ 
ing of these individuals. It is time to move from hopeful deliberation 
to dependable action. It is therefore time to quit talking and writing, 
and stop factory farms, laboratories, zoos, circuses, trappers, hunters, 
ranchers, dog breeders, fur farms and fur stores—it is time to protect 
all who are suffering and endangered in our neighbourhoods, com¬ 
munities, and on our planet. Theorizing is a luxury of the elite, 
whether theorizing about human-animal relations (as if the two were 
different) or about women's ovaries. For one who recognizes that an 
individual who happens to be a gentle manatee or an endangered 
desert tortoise, a brakel chicken or a Gloucestershire old spots hog, 
is not “other” but part of our extended community, this is not a time 
for theories—this is a time for action. 

For those who wish to persist in their ponderings, based on our 
track-record across time, it is critical that we never theorize about 
“others” If we cannot see ourselves in the reflective eyes of another 
animal, in their wiggles and vocalizations, then we have little to no 
hope of creating a theory of any worth or value; resultant theories are 
likely to justify yet more misery and death. Please, do not theorize 
about “others.” 

I must close now: Animals are suffering grievously—are slaugh¬ 
tered every second—justified by our theorizing about “others” 
regarding their supposed lack of reason, lack of souls, lack of lan¬ 
guage, and so I must get back to the critical task of animal liberation. 
Please , do not theorize about “other” animals. 
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